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IN  WRITING  this  history  of  Port  Angeles, 
the  writer  touches  only  on  major  events  and 
incidents  so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
The  quite  rare  volume  known  as  "O'Toole's 
Mallet,"  and  the  recently  well-done  Lauridsen 
and  Smith  book  "The  Story  of  Port  Angeles" 
are  recommended  to  the  reading  of  those  who 
would  know  more  details  of  history.  Because 
he  has  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  many 
friends  who  knew  Port  Angeles  when  it  was 
young,  the  writer  respectfully  dedicates  this 
small  volume  to 

THE  OLD  TIMERS 


riRST  PItlNTINC  JANUAKY,  l»4i 


Map  of  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Lower  Puget  Sound. 


ANDS  of  a  western  ocean,  swirled  by  peculiar  tidal 
-  action  across  millions  of  years  until  they  had  formed 
in  Ediz  Hook  Spit  a  compact  natural  seawall  jut- 
ting out  from  mainland  into  salt  water  for  several 
miles,  shaped  also  the  destiny  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, Second  National  City  of  the  United  States. 
For  early  mariners  found  refuge, from  storms  in  the 
quiet  anchorages  behind  this  natural  seawall;  and  because  there  was 
ample  harbor  here  for  great  commerce  that  was  to  follow,  courageous 
settlers  came  to  literally  carve  out  a  city  from  the  wooded  wilderness 
back  from  its  mainland  shores. 

Here  was  a  harbor  that  delighted  the  Spanish,  Greek  and  English 
explorers  as  the  first  major  inland  sea  haven  for  rest  and  repair  after 
their  wind-ships  had  suffered  battering  voyages  in  search  of  new  trade 
routes,  mythical  passages,  fabled  straits  and  lands  studded  Avith  gold 
and  jewels  they  hoped  to  return  to  waiting  monarehs  who  had  fi- 
nanced the  argosies. 

These  explorers  have  long  since  anchored  in  the  Harbor  Immortal 
and  their  log  books  have  been  eaten  away  by  Time  or  lie  submerged 
'neath  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  European  archives.  Their  claims  of 
discoveries  have  been  seriously  doubted  or  stoutly  defended,  depend- 
ing on  the  research  and  attitudes  of  historians  who  elected  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  of  several  centuries  to  relate  what  actually  happened. 
Yet  through  more  than  350  years  in  which  exploration  claims  were 
made  of  the  inland  seaway  now  called  Juan  de  Fuca  strait  and  the 
harbor  now  known  as  Port  Angeles,  there  appears  strong  evidence  to 
support  the  explorers.  It  must  be  remembered  they  did  not  go  about 
erecting  concrete  monuments  then.  Weary  from  rigors  of  the  voyages^ 
the  sailors  landed  only  to  replenish  their  fresh  water  supplies,  to  kill 
fresh  game  and  to  plant  in  the  sands  along  the  shore  only  the  standards 
of  their  countries.  Within  short  hours  after  their  sailing,  high  tides 
erased  all  physical  evidence  that  men  had  landed.  Only  the  Span- 
iards, who  built  a  brick  fort  on  the  banks  of  Neeah  Creek,  at  Neeah 
Bay,  proved  the  exception. 

So  the  pages  of  history  are  turned  backward  to  the  year  1592  and 
the  claims  of  an  old  Greek  pilot  named  Apostolos  Valerianus  who  was 
most  commonly  called  Juan  de  Fuca.  There  appears  to  be  written 
evidence  that  Juan  de  Fuca  was  furnished  a  ship  and  commissioned 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  sail  and  discover  the  "fabled  straits  of 
Anian"  and  a  passage  into  what  was  then  called  "The  North  Sea.'* 
De  Fuca  set  down  in  his  log  book  that  he  was  successful,  and  in  spite 
of  historians '  doubts  which  thinly  cloud  authenticity  of  his  claims,  the 
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pilot's  descriptions  of  latitudes  sailed  and  inland  seas,  islands  and 
mainlands  discovered  tallies  almost  exactly  with  the  broad  channel 
now  bearing  his  name,  and  also  with  the  islands  and  mainlands  of 
northwestern  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  it  matters  at  all,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Juan  de  Fuca  planted  the  flag  of  Spain  on 
the  sandy  inner  shore  of  Ediz  Hook. 

For  the  next  197  years  the  Greek  pilot's  story  was  treated  almost 
as  a  fish  wife's  tale.  It  remained  for  Captain  John  Kendriek,  in  the 
American  sloop  Washington,  to  sail  into  the  strait  in  1789,  check  the 
Greek 's  observations  and  finally  agree  that  Juan  de  Fuca  had  actually 
been  there  and  deserved  the  posthumous  honor  of  having  the  "fabled 
straits  of  Anian"  named  for  him.  From  that  time  forward  the  inland 
channel  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  entrance  of  Puget  Sound  at  Port 
Townsend  has  been  called  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Port  Angeles  derived  her  name  from  a  more  pretentious  appellation 
credited  to  Don  Francisco  Eliza,  who  was  sent  to  the  region  in  1791 
by  the  Mexican  Viceroy.  Obviously  the  seagoing  Don  was  deeply  re- 
ligious, doubtless  profoundly  grateful  for  refuge  in  this  first  good  and 
ample  harbor  to  be  found  on  the  upper  northwestern  coast  for  he 
called  it:  "Puerto  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles."  In  short, 
Port  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angeles.  Some  years  before,  on  August  2, 
1769,  one  Spanish  General,  Gaspar  de  Portola,  thoughtlessly  named  a 
small  southern  California  settlement  "El  Puebla  de  la  Nuestra  La 
Reina  de  Los  Angeles."  It  is  said  that  peons  could  not  pronounce  it 
without  falling  asleep,  so  with  groM'th  of  the  puebla  the  name  was 
shortened  to  "Los  Angeles."  Since  then,  postal  clerks  have  blinked 
their  eyes  in  confusion  at  letters  wrongly  addressed  to  "Port  Angeles, 
California"  or  "Los  Angeles,  Washington."  And  while  there  is  some 
slight  difference  in  population  figures.  Port  Angeles  points  to  her 
reefless,  shoalless  deepwater  harbor  as  a  legacy  from  Nature,  Avhereas 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  changing  duck  ponds  and  oatfields 
into  a  harbor  about  16  miles  from- the  city  hall  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  its  several  stages  of  development,  the  community  was  vari- 
ously identified.  During  the  U.  S.  census  in  1860  the  name  Cherbourg 
appears.  Mariners  who  frequently  mistook  the  sand  spit  for  a  similar 
formation  at  Dungeness  applied  the  name  "False  Dungeness."  Set- 
tlers clung  to  the  name  Port  Angeles — and  in  June,  1890,  Port  Angeles 
was  organized  as  a  "town"  with  John  Dyke  as  the  first  mayor.  Cur- 
rently, a  commission  form  of  government  conducts  municipal  affairs. 
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Francisco  Eliza's  map,  first  ever  drawn  of  Port  Angeles. 

Certainly  there  is  ample  reason  for  the  modern  expression:  "The 
Spanish  have  a  name  for  it."  Spanish  Captain  Don  Perez  is  credited 
with  first  sighting  the  Olympic  mountain  range  and  with  naming  the 
grandest  eminence  of  the  rugged  skyline  now  known  as  Mount  Olym- 
pus, central  attraction  of  the  recently  created  Olympic  National  Park. 
On  his  maps  Perez  set  down  these  words:  "Sierra  de  Santa  Rosalia 
(Mountain  of  St.  Rose.)"  There  is  a  tale  that  a  parson  Avho  kept 
Drake's  logbook  during  his  voyages  two  centuries  earlier  made  ref- 
erence to  the  mountain  range,  but  it  remained  for  Perez  to  name  it. 

*         «         *         *  * 

First  physical  evidence  of  the  white  man's  coming  to  Clallam 
county  (of  which  Port  Angeles  is  county  seat)  is  at  Neeah  Bay,  some 
69  miles  northwest  of  Port  Angeles,  and  almost  within  sling-shot  dis- 
tance of  the  present  Sail  River  headquarters  logging  camp  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation.  In  picturesque  narrative,  James  G. 
Swan  wrote  of  this  advent : 

"The  first  attempt  at  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  terri- 
tory was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1790,  when  Captain  Fran- 
cisco Eliza,  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka  detached  Lieuten- 
ant Quimper,  in  the  sloop  Princess  Royal,  who  cruised  easterly 
on  the  strait  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  examining  the  shores 
and  reporting  on  his  return  to  Nootka.  And  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1792,  Lieutenant  Fidalgo  entered  Neah  Bay  and  com- 
menced erecting  buildings  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  at  Neah 
village.  The  Spanish  named  the  place  Nunez  Gaona.  The  later 
American  traders  called  it  Poverty  Cove." 
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History  of  the  type  of  constniction  is  conflicting.  Tales  vary  as 
to  whether  the  buildings  were  of  wood  with  brick  chimneys  or  of 
brick  walls  with  cedar  shingle  shake  roofs.  Brick  definitely  was  used, 
for  the  writer  has  seen  adobe  clay  brick  about  ten  inches  long  and 
over  five  inches  wide  that  were  salvaged  from  the  bed  of  Neeah  creek 
in  recent  years.  He  has  also  talked  with  old  Makah  Indians  who  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the  Spanish  settlement  was  short  lived. 
These  aged  braves  relate  that  stories  came  down  to  them  of  Spanish 
assaults  on  Hakah  women  when  they  were  washing  clothing  in  Neeah 
creek  on  a  day  when  their  males  were  on  a  hunting  trip.  A  surprise 
return  is  said  to  have  caught  the  Spaniards  unawares.  They  were 
barely  able  to  escape  to  their  sailing  ship  with  their  lives. 

*         *         #         *  * 

Historian  Swan  credits  Angus  Johnson  with  being  the  first  white 
settler  in  Clallam  county,  setting  down  for  the  record  that  Johnson 
took  up  a  claim  in  1857  in  Port  Angeles,  then  called  False  Dungeness. 
Among  others  who  followed  were  Alexander  Sampson,  Bufus  Holmes, 
William  Winsor,  John  Dunn,  Gay  Morse,  Marcus  Huntoon,  Judge 
Nicholas  Meagher,  Peter  Fisher,  Sol  Thompson  and  others. 

Following  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  John  Sutherland  and  John  Everett 
crossed  to  Freshwater  Bay  in  canoes  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  estab- 
lished trap  lines  on  the  two  large  freshwater  lakes  west  of  Port 
Angeles.  The  lake  now  known  as  Lake  Crescent  was  first  named  Lake 
Everett.  Small  furs  were  taken  from  trap  lines  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Sutherland  and  Everett  to  be  transported  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
post  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  bartered  for  necessities  of  life.  To  this 
day  Lake  Sutherland  retains  its  original  name. 

As  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  only  17  miles  across  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
from  Port  Angeles,  there  was  other  commerce  than  fur  trading  when 
waters  of  Juan  de  Fuca  strait  were  calm  enough  to  permit  passage  of 
the  large  trading  canoes.  Pigs  and  potatoes  were  sold  by  Americans 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  trading  post  pictured  on  the  next  page  of  this 
history.  It  is  told  that  Canadians  once  dropped  the  price  of  potatoes 
sharply.  On  the  next  trip  across,  shrewd  American  pioneers  fed  wet 
potatoes  to  hungry  pigs  and  gained  back  their  losses  in  added  weight 
of  the  live  porkers  when  they  were  sold  at  the  post. 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  1853. 


However,  Port  Angeles  did  not  attain  its  name  as  the  Second  Na- 
tional City  nntil  after  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1861.  For  two  years  thereafter, 
Victor  Smith,  a  special  treasury  agent  appointee  of  Secretly  of  the 
Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  stirred  up  enmities  between  Port  Town- 
send  and  Port  Angeles  that  took  many  years  and  much  good  citizen- 
ship activity  to  dispel. 

"When  Smith  was  not  "paddling  or  steaming"  up  and  down  Juian 
de  Fuca  Strait  protecting  U.  S.  revenue  interests  and  preventing  smug- 
ling,  he  was  dreaming  and  Avorking  against  the  day  when  Port  Angeles 
would  be  a  government  city.  He  foresaw  here  a  military  establish- 
ment to  guard  against  foreign  invasion.  Smith  mistakenly  styled 
Port  Townsend's  front  yard  as  a  "roadstead  and  not  a  harbor." 
He  recommended  moving  a  revenue  cutter  from  there  to  Port  Angeles, 
vigorously  urged  transfer  of  the  marine  hospital  on  the  basis  of  a 
$3600  saving  to  the  government  which  the  contractor  promised  "on 
aceoinit  of  the  fresh  water  supply  at  Port  Angeles  as  against  none  at 
Port  Tewnsend,"  and  Avas  successful  in  having  the  port  of  entry  re- 
moved from  Port  Townsend  and  established  at  Port  Angeles.  This 
move  had  a  tragic  sequel,  however.  The  customs  house  was  located  at 
the  mouth  of  Valley  creek  in  Port  Angeles.  Following  abnoi'mal  rains, 
Valley  creek  became  a  raging  torrent  and  at  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
AVednesday,  December  16,  1863,  its  crest  brought  down  floating  wood 
debris  to  crush  and  sM'eep  the  wooden  structure  out  into  salt  water. 
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Two  customs  house  deputies,  Captain  Wm.  B.  GoodeU  and  J.  W.  An- 
derson, who  were  singing  church  music  at  the  time,  were  crushed  to 
death  and  their  bodies  carried  out  into  the  bay,  later  to  be  I'ecovered. 

Port  Townsend's  aggressive  leaders  never  gave  up  the  fight  to 
have  their  port  of  entry  "returned  home."  During  the  absence  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  Victor  Smith  they  succeeded  in  having  the 
Washington  Territorial  Legislature  memorialize  congress  in  their  be- 
half. A  congressional  act  of  July,  1866,  abolished  the  port  of  entry 
at  Port  Angeles,  restoring  it  to  Port  Townsend. 

However,  Victor  Smith  did  not  live  to  see  the  change.  On  his  way 
home  to  Port  Angeles  from  the  national  capital  he  lost  his  life  when 
the  ship.  Brother  Jonathan,  was  wrecked  off  the  California  coast  on 
July  30,  1865.  Mythical  tales  had  him  carrying  a  heavy  chest  filled 
with  government  gold  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  planned 
great  things  for  Port  Angeles.  There  is  no  record  to  substantiate  the 
contention. 

The  specific  act  setting  aside  the  townsite  as  a  government  I'eserva- 
tion  and  thereby  creating  Port  Angeles  as  the  Second  National  City 
of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C,  being  the  first)  was  inspired 
by  Victor  Smith.  From  his  early  arrival  in  1861  he  worked  consistently 
to  this  end.  Then  on  June  19,  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  following  executive  order: 

"Port  Angeles  and  Ediz  Hook,  in  townships  30  and  31,  ranges  5 
and  6  west,  for  lighthouse  purposes  at  Ediz  Hook,  from  low  water 
mark  at  the  lowest,  and  on  all  sides  not  exceeding  ten  acres ;  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  a  reservation  for  five  miles  on  east  and  west,  and  said 
harbor  (Port  Angeles)  and  bay,  including  the  tongue  of  land  known 
as  Ediz  Hook,  extending  back  from  the  water  southward  one  mile." 

With  the  stroke  of  his  pen,  the  immortal  Lincoln  had  reserved  3520 
acres  of  public  lands  for  governmental  purposes,  and  on  the  following 
day  in  1862  issued  a  second  executive  order  directing  that  land  offi- 
cials should  withhold  the  vast  acreage  from  "sale  or  location  of  any 
kind  whatsoever." 

*       *       *       *  « 
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Puget  Sound  Co-operative  Colony  on  Ennis  Creek,  1887. 

Port  Angeles  received  her  first  population  impetus  through  advent 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Co-operative  Colony,  a  noble  and  ill-starred  ven- 
ture that  set  its  industrial  roots  down  first  at  Ennis  creek  in  the  very 
soil  where  later  the  United  States  Spruce  Corporation  built  a  war-time 
spruce  mill  that  never  turned  a  wheel,  and  where  today  Rayonier  In- 
corporated manufactures  high  grade  dissolving  pulp. 

Conceived  by  a  New  York  lawyer  named  Good  who  did  not  survive 
to  see  the  Colony  launched,  the  movement  was  generated  by  George 
Venable  Smith  and  others  who  incorporated  "The  Puget  Sound  Co- 
operative Colony"  on  May  10,  1887,  under  Washington  territorial 
laws.  Capital  stock  in  the  colony  was  set  at  one  million  dollars,  with 
shares  purchasable  in  cash,  labor,  services  or  property.  It  Avas  to  be- 
come the  project  Ideal,  where  all  workers  shared  alike.  Scores  of 
families  invesled  and  came  to  take  part.  The  first  mill,  docks,  stoves, 
hotel,  offices,  machine  shops,  etc.,  Avere  constructed  at  Ennis  Creek, 
a  creditable  newspaper  called  the  Model  Commonwealth,  thrived  for  a 
time,  the  Colony  operated  a  large  potato  acreage,  timber  claims.  They 
tell  a  story  of  Colony  inflation  through  pi-inting  press  money  to  pay 
higher  wages  in  the.  mill  so  workers  could  buy  more  j>oods  from  the 
store — and  how  Seattle  outfitters  refused  to  restock  the  store  without 
payment  in  sounder  money.  True,  or  false,  the  Colony  did  rise  to 
prosperous  heights  in  early  1889  and  then  rapidly  fell  away,  selling 
lands  and  properties  and  even  "Colony  cows''  at  auction.  Yet,  re- 
gardless of  its  ultimate  fate,  the  Colony  brought  to  Port  Angeles 
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people  with  the  true  pioneering  spirit  who  remained  and  took  part 
in  community  upbuilding  long  after  their  colonization  dream  was  but 
a  memory. 

*       #       #"      *  « 


Romantic  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  incident  appears  today  as  Port 
Angeles  clings  to  a  tradition,  lands  in  reserve  for  government  pur- 
poses were  useless  to  empire  builders  of  fifty  years  ago  and  more. 
In  1889  Washington  territory  became  Washington  State.  The  board 
walks  of  Port  Angeles'  Front  street  creaked  to  the  boots  of  several 
thousand  restless  prospective  settlers.  They  faced  a  land  settlement 
dilemma — the  sea  was  in  front  of  them,  a  great  government  reserve  just 
behind  them  on  a  hill.  So  it  fell  to  a  fighting  Irish  lawyer  named 
John  C.  Murphy  to  stump-speech  his  way  to  fame  as  "Father  of  the 
Reserve"  by  urging  upon  his  eager  listeners  that  the  best  Avay  to  get 
the  Reserve  open  was  to  "jump  it"  and  take  chances  on  the  future. 

So  directly  following  July  4,  1890,  there  took  place  the  strangest 
land  argosy  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Settlers — the 
best  and  the  worst  of  a  new  population — literally  picked  their  beds 
up  off  the  beach  and  walked  back  into  timber.  Once  there  they  pro- 
ceeded in  orderly  fashion  to  set  their  roots  down  amid  tall  firs  and 
cedars  on  50x140  foot  lots  laid  out  to  conform  to  a  giant  pattern  set 
down  by  a  by-guess  and  by-God  surveyor  of  the  period.  Trees  were 
felled,  brush  was  burned,  stumps  were  wrested  from  the  soil,  gardens 
were  planted  and  cedar  shake  pickets  spaced  off  lots  and  made  a 
cross-stitch  pattern  of  the  reserve.  All  this  was  done  in  orderly 
fashion,  under  a  set  of  rules  and  code  of  ethics  later  polished  up  a 
bit  by  the  Squatters  Aid  Association  of  Port  Angeles,  whose  first 
president  was  none  other  than  Colony  Founder  George  Venable  Smith. 
Then  through  dreary  winters  and  long  summers  the  squatters  sacri- 
ficed, waited  and  worked  for  legislation  throwing  the  reserve  open 
for  settlement.  March  3,  1891,  witnessed  signature  by  the  president 
to  legislation  opening  the  reserve  and  giving  squatters  prior  rights  to 
purchase  lands  onto  which  they  had  driven  their  stakes.  Dilatory 
survey  tactics  made  necessary  the  forming  of  a  second  squatters  as- 
sociation for  mutual  help.  This  association  was  headed  by  John  Hen- 
son,  whose  sons  survive  as  active  citizens  of  present-day  Port  Angeles. 
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Beginning  on  January  1,  1894,  under  the  mallet  of  Register  0 'Toole 
from  the  Seattle  land  office,  lots  were  auctioned.  Many  paid  only  the 
appraised  minimum  of  $5  and  there  were  those  who  acquired  full 
blocks  of  twenty  lots  for  from  $100  to  $200.  So  ended  the  reserva- 
tion created  by  the  quill  pen  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

*  <5  #  *  * 

Covered  by  dust  of  county  archives  is  an  interpretation  by  a  for- 
mer state's  attorney  that  Port  Angeles  illegally  pre-empted  the  coun- 
ty seat  from  Whiskey  Bend  (Dimgeness)  because  even  though  Port 
Angeles  won  the  election  for  county  seat  establishment  by  a  "write- 
in"  majority  of  votes,  the  law  stated  that  a  county  seat  on  which 
permanent  buildings  have  been  established  cannot  be  moved.  It  is 
of  record  that  a  Whiskey  Bend  farmer  had  given  the  county  title  to 
an  old  log  cabin  to  be  used  as  a  jail.  The  Dungeness  of  that  day  (1890) 
had  two  hotels,  several  mercantile  establishments,  a  telegraph  office, 
church  and  a  "ramshackle  building"  referred  to  as  a  court  house. 

Port  Crescent,  once  a  thriving  logging  headquarters  city  but  now 
obliterated  from  the  landscape,  was  thriving  in  the  late  eighties,  was 
a  rival  of  Port  Angeles  for  a  northwestern  railroad  terminal  and  pe- 
titioned for  an  election  authorizing  removal  of  the  county  seat  from 
Whiskey  Bend  to  Port  Crescent.  By  clever  maneuvering.  Port  An- 
geles boosters  entered  the  election  and  carried  the  day — claiming  that 


The  vigilantes  demanded  the  county  records. 
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from  Monday,  November  10,  1890,  the  county  seat  was  legally  the 
prerogative  of  Port  Angeles.  Port  Crescent  sulked.  Port  Angeles 
waited.  Whiskey  Bend  marked  time.  The  county  records  were  not 
forthcoming.  So  Sheriff  Samuel  G.  Morse,  Frank  Fisher,  Willard 
Brumfield  and  others  formed  what  might  be  called  a  vigilante  brigade 
and  set  bravely  forth  for  Whiskey  Bend  on  horseback,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  determined  to  bring  back  the  records  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Near  Dungeness  they  dismounted,  having  suspected  a  scowload 
of  Port  Crescent  boosters  had  augmented  the  Whiskey  Bend  defend- 
ers. Scouts  were  sent  out.  Their  leader  displayed  great  military 
genius,  telling  his  men:  "From  now  on  there  must  be  no  lighting 
of  pipes  or  loud  talk.   We  are  in  the  land  of  the  enemy." 

They  moved  on  Whiskey  Bend.  But  let  the  words  of  the  late 
Willard  Brumfield  tell  the  balance  of  the  story:  "Cautiously  we  ap- 
proached the  source  of  a  mysterious  sound  we  thought  to  be  murmurs 
of  the  defending  mob.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  stark 
reality  burst  upon  us.  This  was  Sunday.  The  persons  thought  to  be 
assembling  at  a  defense  rendevous  were  actually  going  peacefully  to 
evening  services.  The  strange  sounds  wc  heard  were  from  the  church 
organ.   The  nervous  tension  sagged." 

Non-plussed  at  lack  of  resistance,  the  vigilantes  sought  and  inter- 
viewed County  Auditor  Smith  Troy,  who  met  them  with  county  ree- 
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ords  in  hand,  saying  he  had  been  wondering  why  they  were  so  tardy. 
Thus  ended  the  bloodless  battle  of  Wihiskey  Bend  and  the  victorious 
riders  returned  to  Port  Angeles  with  their  arms  laden  with  county 
records,  singing  "From  Dungeness  to  Angeles,  Twenty-one  Miles." 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Every  growing  city  has  incidents  that  grow  richer  with  the  telling. 
The  writer  highlights  three  about  Port  Angeles. 

The  Lincoln  school  property,  comprising  a  full  city  block,  stands 
as-  a  monument  to  a  spunky  little  man  who  was  scarcely  more  than 
five  feet  tall.  David  O'Brien  came  to  Port  Angeles  in  1892  along  with 
other  Civil  War  families  from  Michigan.  Settling  on  Lincoln  Heights, 
these  soldiers  soon  busied  themselves  selecting  lots.  But  little  Davie 
0  'Brien  was  thinking  of  the  future.  He  fashioned  and  nailed  cedar 
signs  on  big  trees  cornering  an  entire  block  space.  The  sign  read: 
"This  block  donated  for  school  purposes."  Patriotic  Civil  War  vet- 
erans respected  the  signs  and  even  felled  the  timber  that  was  made 
into  lumber  for  the  first  school  building.  Today  hundreds  of  children 
who  never  knew  Davie  O'Brien,  go  to  school  on  Lincoln  Heights  be- 
oause  of  his  vision— and  his  spunk. 
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In  Lake  Crescent  is  a  species  of  trout  called  Beardslee,  named  for 
the  late  Admiral  Beardslee  who  many  times  anchored  his  squadron  in 
Port  Angeles  bay.  The  community  greeters,  anxious  to  entertain  the 
Admiral,  suggested  a  trip  to  Lake  Crescent.  There  was  only  a  trail — 
and  no  automobiles.  On  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  cayuse,  Admiral 
Beardslee  made  the  trip  along  with  others.  One  mile  from  Lake  Cres- 
cent lived  a  settler  who  had  previously  served  several  hitches  in  the 
navy.  He  heard  of  the  Admiral 's  coming  and  loaded  two  old  shotguns 
in  order  that  the  Admiral  would  be  "properly  saluted"  as  he  came 
along  the  trail.  As  the  Admiral's  cayuse  hove  in  sight,  the  former 
tar  fired  his  shotgun  salute.  The  cayuse  went  one  way,  the  Admiral 
in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  old  Admiral  was  made  of  stern 
stuff  and  took  it  all  in  good  fun. 

During  money  scarcity  days  there  was  said  to  have  been  only  one 
twenty  dollar  bill  in  Port  Angeles.  It  served  useful  purpose  for  the 
affluent  until  one  day  it  was  discovered  to  be  counterfeit.  A  well- 
meaning  citizen  wrote  to  Washington,  D.  C,  about  it  and  in  due  time 
a  federal  officer  appeared  to  take  the  bill  from  circulation.  Tales 
handed  down  indicate  there  was  a  meeting  of  citizens  who  convinced 
the  officer  it  was  the  only  twenty  dollar  bill  in  town  and  wouldn 't  he 
please  go  away  and  mind  his  own  business.  It  is  reliably  stated  he 
made  report  to  his  superiors  that  the  offending  bill  was  serving  too 
useful  purpose  to  be  removed. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  Clallam  Indian  potlatch  house  pictured  in  this  booklet  was 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  Ennis  creek  in  Poi*t  Angeles,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Rayonier  mill.  This  potlatch  house  was  40x200  feet  and 
housed  more  than  1000  Indians  during  the  potlatches.  Last  of  the 
local  potlatches  was  in  1889  or  1890. 

The  late  Reverend  M.  Pels,  Boston,  who  wrote  in  1886  of  his  ten 
years  missionary  work  with  the  Skokomish  Indians,  had  this  to  say  of 
coastal  Indian  potlatches : 

"The  Potlatch  is  the  greatest  festival  the  Indian  has.  Potlatch  is 
a  Chinook  word  and  means  'to  give.'  The  central  idea  of  it  is  a  dis- 
tribution of  gifts  by  a  few  persons  to  the  many  present  whom  they 
have  invited.  It  is  generally  inter-tribal,  from  400  to  2000  people  being 
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present.  From  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money,  blankets,  guns, 
canoes,  cloth  and  the  like  are  given  away.  Three  potlatches  have  been 
held  at  Skokomish  within  fifteen  years  and  during  the  same  time,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  tribe  has  been  invited  to  nine  others. 

"The  giving  is  carried  on  to  an  extreme.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
money  to  give,  they  deny  themselves  for  years,  live  in  old  houses  and 
in  so  poor  a  way  that  self  denial  became  an  enemy  to  health,  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity.  If  they  would  take  the  money,  improve  land, 
build  good  houses,  furnish  them  and  live  decently,  it  would  be  far 
better." 

After  showing  how  the  potlatches  commonly  led  to  orgies  of  gamb- 
ling, red  and  black  tamanous  and  drunkenness.  Reverend  Fels  con- 
tinues: "When  some  Alaska  Indians,  seeing  the  prosperity  which  the 
Christian  Indians  of  that  region  had  acquired,  asked  what  they  must 
do  to  become  Christians,  the  reply  was  'First  give  up  your  pot- 
latches.' It  was  felt  that  there  was  so  much  evil  connected  with 
them  that  they  and  Christianity  could  not  flourish  together.  Among 
the  Twanas,  while  they  are  not  dead,  potlatches  are  largely  on  the 
wane.  Among  the  Clallams  they  still  flourish."  However  the  book 
was  written  in  1886  and  the  Reverend  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
many  of  the  Clallams  have  followed  his  admonition  and  are  now  good 
farmers. 

*       *       «       *  « 


Old  Potlatch  House  of  the  Clallam  Indians  at  Ennis  Creek. 

\ 
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Did  space  permit,  a  great  saga  coiiM  be  written  of  the  Claltaiii 
county  Indians — the  Makahs,  Quileutes,  Ozettes,  Elwhas  and  Clallams. 
These  were  Canoe  Indians  who  lived  dangerously  because  they  wrested 
their  living  from  the  woods  and  the  sea.  In  armadas  of  canoes  gouged 
frora  cedar  logs,  and  often  held  together  for  safety  by  cedar  bark 
ropes,  these  Indian  hunting  parties  rode  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fttca 
or  the  open  Pacific  in  search  of  salmon,  seal  and  whale.  When  the 
hunting  parties  met,  there  was  always  Avar.  The  Makahs  and  the 
Quileutes  were  mortal  enemies^  Often  the  Makahs  would  attempt  sur- 
prise attacks  on  the  small  Quileute  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quileute 
I'iver.  As  often  they  Avould  be  repulsed  by  Quileutes  who  rained  down 
boiling  water,  stones  and  arrows  from  a  tall  rocky  island  onto  the 
Makah  canoes.  Returning  northward  the  Makahs  would  land  on 
Ozette  beach  and  attempt  surprise  raids  on  the  peaceful  Ozettes,  with- 
out appreciable  result — and  it  remained  for  some  diseased  ' '  missionary 
barrel  clothing"  from  a  sailing  ship  to  spread  a  plague  among  the 
Ozettes  and  wipe  them  all  out — save  one,  Jimmy  Hunter.  Jimmy,  son 
of  the  last  Ozette  chief,  was  adopted  by  the  Makahs,  and  is  current- 
ly a  merchant  prince  at  Neah  Bay,  owning  a  garage,  a  parking  lot, 
a  movie  theatre,  several  buildings  and  a  sturdy  boat  that  transports 
mail  and  passengers  from  Neah  Bay  to  Tatoosh  island. 

War  pits  and  mounds  near  the  Elwha  Indian  burial  ground  about 
ten  miles  Avest  of  Port  Angeles  along  Juan  de  Fuca  strait  testify  to 
preparedness  against  war  from  the  sea.  There  are  oldsters  living  who 
remember  how  the  Clallams  massacred  the  Canadian  Chimsean  Indians 
on  Dungencss  spit  one  night,  then  launched  their  canoes  by  using  the 
dead  Chimsean  bodies  for  rollers.  When  excavations  were  made  for 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation's  newsprini  mill  at  the  base  of  Ediz 
Hook  Spit,  great  numbers  of  Indian  bones  weve  disturbed,  with  evi- 
dence of  battles  having  been  fought  there.  And  the  logs  of  early 
revenue  cuttei's  reveal  that  threat  of  "naval  action"  against  at  least 
two  tribes  was  necessary  to  calm  them  down.  However,  descendants 
of  these  warriors  live  peaceably  in  their  villages  today — some  farmers, 
some  sealers,  a  few  basket  Aveavers,  many  Avho  migrate  to  the  Puyallup 
and  Yakima  valleys  during  hop  picking  and  berry  seasons — and  quite 
a  nu)nl)er  of  hardy  Avoodsmen  Avho  Avork  shoulder  to  shoulder  AAdth 
their  Avhite  brethren  in  logging  camps,  furnishing  timber  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  at  Port  Angeles. 
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All  Pacific  coast  communities  with  harbors  had  their  railroad  flur- 
ries. From  the  time  the  Union  Pacific  began  building  northward  in 
1889  from  Portland,  Oregon,  the  woods  were  filled  with  surveyors 
and  promoters.  Pioneers  were  positive  railroads  would  vie  for  ter- 
minals on  the  last  safe  harbor  front  where  vessels  could  load  before 
proceeding  seaward.  The  Port  Angeles  folk  were  no  pikers.  When- 
ever there  was  a  likelihood  that  a  railroad  would  come  they  pungled 
up  for  subsidies  and  never  lost  faith.  In  1890  it  was  the  Port  Angeles 
Central  Railroad,  whose  whistles  never  sounded  through  the  hills. 
In  1893  it  was  the  Washington  Southern  Railroad  and  Western  Wash- 
ington Development  Company  for  Avhich  Pioneer  Norman  R.  Smith 
led  the  giving  for  a  desired  subsidy  of  $350,000.  This  railroad  never 
came,  yet  the  pioneers  saved  the  amounts  of  their  subscriptions.  Other 
mythical  railroads  included  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1895,  a  rumored  trackage  system  from  East  Clallam  to  Forks 
in  the  spring  of  1896,'  some  actual  right-of-way  clearing  in  1898  for 
a  railroad  to  be  financed  by  a  "  Chicago  millionaire. ' '  Most  promising 
of  all  was  the  Port  Angeles  and  Eastern  railroad  of  1904  and  1905. 
Actually,  promoters  lost  more  than  $100,000  in  this  venture. 

However,  early  in  1903  the  unconquerable  Norman  R.  Smith  ac- 
tually did  succeed  in  attracting  a  railroad,  this  time  the  Port  Angeles 
Pacific.  Ties  were  hewn  from  Clallam  woods,  rails  were  laid  up  Turn- 
water  valley  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  a  point  just  past  the  stone 
quarry — and  one  day  a  locomotive  dubbed  "Norman  No.  1"  was  un- 
loaded from  a  barge  and  ran  merrily  back  and  forth  on  the  short 
trackage  hauling  ties  and  rails  for  construction.  This  railroad  was 
also  ill-starred,  with  backers  within  a  few  months  ending  the  venture 
after  losses  had  totaled  $125,000. 

By  1912  there  was  improved  demand  for  lumber  in  California  and 
many  foreign  countries.  Millman  Michael  Erles,  of  Seattle  and  Bel- 
lingham,  had  been  logging  on  the  Olympic  peninsula,  during  which 
time  much  of  his  logging  and  milling  operations  were  carried  on  by 
Archie  B.  Martin,  who  is  now  executive  vice-president  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation.  Mr.  Earles  is  credited  with  saying  to  Con- 
tractor C.  J.  Erickson:  "If  you  will  build  a  railroad  to  Port  Angeles, 
I  will  build  a  big  sawmill  there."  -  And  Erickson  bluntly  answered:  "If 
you  will  build  a  sawmill  I'll  build  a  railroad."  It  was  a  deal.  Agree- 
ments were  rushed  between  Erickson  and  Milwaukee  railroad  officials. 
The  Commercial  Club  furnished  right-of-way  and  franchises,  local  citi- 
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Norman  R.  Smith's  first  train  excursion  up  Tumwater  Valley. 


zens  subsidizing  the  venture  to  the  tune  of  $49,075.  So  was  driven 
the  golden  spike  of  an  industiial  era  for  Port  Angeles. 

Earles  built  his  mill  at  the  head  of  Port  Angeles  bay.  The  Seattle, 
Port  Angeles  and  Lake  Crescent  railway  built  westward  into  a  great 
timber  belt  and  in  midsummer  of  1914  was  delivering  logs  to  the 
Earle's  mill.  In  May  of  1915  the  franchise  was  transferred  to  the 
Port  Angeles  Western  railway  and  the  Milwaukee  railroad  assumed 
control.  In  the  early  fall  of  1915  the  first  passenger  train  service 
operated  betAveen  Port  Angeles  and  Port  Townsend,  with  physical  con- 
nection being  made  at  Discovery  Bay  with  the  Port  Townsend  Southern 
railway.  For  years  the  Earles  mill  and  the  western  division  of  the 
railroad  thrived.  A  great  timber  belt  was  cut  over  from  Port  Angeles 
to  the  Twin  River  Hills.  Tariffs  of  other  countries  began  to  shut 
out  lumber  from  Puget  Sound — and  after  a  long  operation  under 
Michael  Earles  and  later  under  the  Charles  Nelson  interests  the  saws 
stopped,  rusted  and  in  1939  salvage  firms  and  the  torch  obliterated 
a  once  huge  industry  from  the  landscape. 

There  had  been  smaller  industries  before  the  advent  of  the  Earles' 
mill.  The  names  of  Felix,  Al  and  Charles  Filion  will  always  remain 
associated  in  memory  books  of  Poet  Angeles'  citizens  as  operators 
of  a  mill  and  logging  road  that  combined  to  be  the  community  bread- 
basket for  many  years.  Other  sawmills  and  shingle  mills,  since  rusted 
away,  provided  livelihood  through  the  years  for  hundreds  of  men. 
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During  the  shingle  era  combined  output  of  these  pioneer  mills  Avas 
in  excess  of  200,000  feet  daily.  Such  enterprise  required  operating 
capital  since  payment  for  the  shingles  was  often  long  delayed.  Into 
this  breach  stepped  G.  M.  Lauridsen,  pioneer  merchant.  With  money 
tighter  than  a  kettledrum  in  the  early  nineties,  Mr.  Lauridsen  printed 
his  own  money  and  paid  it  to  mill  owners  for  their  shingles.  The 
money  was  soon  in  general  circulation,  good  anywhere  excepting  at 
the  post  office.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Lauridsen  made  much  money, 
was  the  Gibraltar  around. which  early  banking  buoyed.  In  later  life 
and  at  death  he  allocated  most  of  his  modest  fortune  to  charitable 
purposes — a  fitting  monument  to  a  useful  man. 

There  were  industries  dxiring  and  following  the  Earles'  mill  era. 
Cedar  mills,  a  cooperage  plant,  sawmills,  a  wrench  factory,  brickyards 
and  salmon,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries.  Practically  all  of  them 
flourished,  then  faded. 

In  1918  history  repeated.  Allied  nations  needed  spruce  for  air- 
planes. The  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corporation  built  a  railroad 
around  Lake  Crescent  and  into  the  westward  spruce  belt ;  also  con- 
structed a  huge  sawmill  at  Ennis  creek  on  the  actual  site  of  the  pioneer 
Colony  mill.  Came  the  armistice.  Without  a  single  log  having  been 
cut  into  spruce  lumber,  the  mill  Avas  closed.  For  years  it  was  idle — 
except  for  a  watchman,  and  rumors. 


However,  Port  Angeles  seemed  destined  as  a  pulp  and  paper  center. 
Western  hemlock,  spruce  and  other  pulpwoods  grow  in  abundance  on 
the  rainy  slopes  of  the  Olympic  mountains.    Foresters  testified  to  the 


First  shingle  mill  in  Clallam  county,  1889. 
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The  Olympics  and  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 


rapid  regrowth  of  new  timber  to  sustain  continuous  operation  of  large 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  There  was  ample  fresh  water  from  glacial 
streams  and  a  splendid  harbor  for  shipping  purposes.  Then,  too, 
Thomas  T.  Aldwell  and  associates  had  built  a  power  plant  on  the  Elwha 
river  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  peninsula  cities  and  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard.  There  was  ample  power  for  industrial  purposes 
and  Mr.  Aldwell  set  out  to  find  industries  to  buy  that  excess  load. 
When  in  Chicago  seeking  finances  for  the  first  Elwha  power  dam,  he 
had  contacted  E.  M.  Mills,  so  it  was  natural  he  should  discuss  the 
matter  with  him.  Mr.  Aldwell  also  carried  on  negotiations  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Crescent  Boxboard  Company. 

However,  bridges  are  not  built  simply  because  someone  says:  "Here 
is  a  fine  location  for  a  bridge. ' '  Nor  is  it  possible  for  smaller  communi- 
ties to  furnish  the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  finance  large  new 
industrial  ventures.  So  it  was  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  people 
invested  their  savings  to  provide  the  immense  capital  investment  neces- 
sary for  the  several  Port  Angeles  pulp  and  paper  operations.  For  the 
most  part,  these  people  had  never  seen  Port  Angeles.  Yet  they  had 
faith  in  executive  management  of  the  industrial  enterprises.  And  so 
they  staked  their  savings  and  security  on  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
and  of  Port  Angeles,  expecting  only  a  reasonable  return  on  those  sav- 
ings, a  reasonable  security  on  the  investment. 
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The  Crescent  Boxboard  Company,  then  an  operation  of  Paraffine 
Companies,  Inc.,  had  completed  et  mill  as  Sumner,  Washington,  in 
1915.  Satisfactory  negotiations  having  been  made  for  a  site  on  the 
eastern  half  of  the  old  Sampson  donation  claim  on  Port  Angeles  bay, 
constrnction  began  on  a  boxboard  mill.  Difficulties  of  securing  ma- 
terials and  shipments  during  wartimes  caused  some  delay  in  construc- 
tion and  it  was  in  1918  before  the  mill  began  production.  In  1927 
the  mill  name  was  changed  to  Pibreboard  Products  Inc.  In  addition 
to  manufacturing  unbleached  sulphite,  egg  fillers  and  wallboard,  the 
Fibreboard  Products  plant  makes  special  grades  of  boxboard  used 
in  manufacture  of  milk  and  cream  containei's,  ice  cream  pails,  oyster 
pails  and  other  containers  for  a  discerning  packaging  trade. 

Antedating  the  advent  of  the  Crescent  Boxboard  plant,  papermill 
machinery  had  been  shipped  to  Port  Angeles  from  British  Columbia 
by  Whalen  brothers,  a  papermaking  family.  Wartime  difficulties 
prevented  its  immediate  installation,  so  the  machinery  was  stored. 
Deals  were  "on  and  off"  for  months.  Finally,  in  1919,  E.  M.  Mills, 
I.  Zellerbach  and  their  associates  purchased  the  paper  mill  machin- 
ery, and  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  landowners  for  a 
site  at  the  very  base  of  Ediz  Hook  Spit,  with  frontage  both  on  Juan 
de  Fuea  strait  and  Port  Angeles  bay.  The  Washington  Piilp  and  Paper 
Corporation  mill  went  into  production  of  newsprint  late  in  1920,  later 
added  a  sulphite  mill  and  two  ncAvsprint  machines  to  bring  capacity 
currently  up  to  350  tons  in  24  hours.-  This  fine  quality  newsprint  finds 
ready  acceptance  vwith  owners  of  forty-two  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers in  Pacific  coast  states  and  elsewhere.  This  mill  is  now  known 
as  the  Port  Angeles  division  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation.  The 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  is  pleased  to  announce  that  visitors  are  wel- 
comed at  this  plant  on  week  days'guides  being  assigned  to  make  the 
mill  visit  more  educational  and  interesting. 

No  further  pulp  or  paper  expansion  occurred  until  1929.  Culmi- 
nating long  months  of  negotiation  for  water  and  adequate  land  for  a 
large  operation,  E.  M.  Mills  and  associates  announced  that  a  sulphite 
mill  would  be  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  Ennis  creek  if  citizens  would 
vote  bonds  to  bring  in  industrial  water  from  the  Elwha  river,  the 
water  to  be  paid  for  and  bond  issues  amortized  by  the  pulp  operations. 
On  July  30,  1929  the  water  bond  election  was  held.  The  vote  was 
2819  for  the  water  bonds,  11  against.  And  thus,  in  the  very  cradle 
of  a  coming  depression  the  Olympic  Forest  Products  Company  began 
construction  of  a  plant  at  the  mouth  of  Ennis  creek,  using  only  the 
brick  part  of  the  United  States  Spruce  Production  mill  construction 
as  a  steam  plant.  Cutting  hemlock  lumber  and  manufacturing  a  fine 
grade  of  sulphite  pulp  for  rayon,  "Cellophane"  and  plastic  uses, 
the  Olympic  Forest  Products  Company  went  into  production  in  June, 
1930.  On  November  1,  1937,  the  name  was  changed  to  Rayonier  In- 
corporated, a  corporate '  structui'e  with  mills  then  opei*ating  at  Port 
Angeles,  Crrays  Harbor  and  Shelton. 

These  operations  generated  wide  expansion  among  business  and 
supplying  firms.  A  new  day  dawned  for  the  logger,  who  prior  to  the 
advent  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  had  difficulty  in  marketing  hemlock. 
Port  Angeles'  population  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  empty  lots 
began  to  fill  with  fine  new  homes.    When  this  history  was  written 
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in  the  late  fall  of  1940  more  than  1200  men  and  women  were  fully- 
employed  in  the  three  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Seventy  percent  of  these 
own  their  homes  outright  or  are  purchasing  them  on  time.  They  and 
their  dependents  comprise  at  least  half  of  the  greater  Port  Angeles 
population  which  totals  12,000  within  the  city  limits  and  on  a  well- 
populated  rim.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  community  and  mem- 
bers in  an  industry  which,  given  a  fair  field,  will  do  much  to  materially 
sustain  Port  Angeles  for  many,  many  years. 

«       «       #       »  * 

So  ends  the  saga  of  a  city  with  four  names.  Puerto  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Los  Angeles.  Cherbourg.  False  Dungeness.  Port  Angeles. 
Of  a  county  seat  that  is  illegal,  of  3600  acres  transformed  from  a  gov- 
ernment reserve  created  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  thriving  industrial 
community  where  prosperity  ebbs  and  flows  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Port  Angeles  stands  today  a  living  fulfillment  of  the  empirical 
dreams  of  her  pioneers  who  believed  that  one  day  thousands  would  cast 
their  lots  and  thrive  on  the  shores  of  a  great  harbor  that  was  created 
by  tides  and  swirling  sands  of  the  sea  across  more  than  a  million  years. 

Salute  them  as  they  pass  in  review — Juan  de  Fuca,  Francisco  Eliza, 
Perez,  Barkley,  Kendrick,  Gray,  Vancouver — seadogs  all,  who  set  down 
in  their  ships'  logs  that  here  was  a  harbor  snug,  a  land  bountiful.  The 
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first  settlers  who  quit  foreign  ships  and  braved  an  inland  sea  in  frail 
craft  to  cross  over  and  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
in  a  new  land.  The  Colony  men  and  women  who  built  with  crusading 
fervor  and  saw  their  empire  crumble ;  and  yet  worked  on.  The  Squat- 
ters who  loved  this  land  so  fervently  they  clung  to  stiimp  acres  though 
rumors  fle\v  that  troops  were  coming  to  dislodge  them.  The  dreamers 
who  diamond-drilled  for  coal,  bored  for  oil,  built  turpentine  stills  out 
among  the  stumps  and  even  talked  of  building  great  wooden  chutes 
from  the  mountain  glaciers  down  which  to  transport  ice  for  ships 
in  the  harbor.  Victor  Smith  with  his  fanatical  love  for  his  adopted 
city.  Davie  O'Brien  Avho  bluffed  settlers  away  from  an  entire  block 
to  save  it  for  school  children  he  would  never  know.  Men  who  mort- 
gaged their  homes,  their  lots,  their  future,  their  vei'y  souls  to  attract 
railroads  and  industries.  The  Empire  planners  of  yesterday,  who 
landed  from  the  sea,  cut  their  way  through  a  forest  wilderness  and  set 
the  stakes  and  built  fo\indations  for  the  Port  Angeles  of  today. 


Excepting  only  as  to  weight,  the  Avhite 
paper  on  which  this  history  is  printed  is 
newsprint  manufactured  by  the  Port  An- 
geles division  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor- 
poration at  Port  Angeles  for  42  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  The  cover  paper 
is  a  sulphite  screenings  wrap,  manufac- 
tured in  an  Olympic  peninsula  papermill. 
Illustrations  are  by  Bob  Rose. 
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On  the  trail  of  PA  lighthouse 


Jon  Didrickson  hopes  to  preserve  this  Port  Angeles  building. 


Tom  Thompson 


Confusion  reigns  in  bid  to  preserve 
original  Ediz  Hook  mariner  beacon 


By  TODD  COHEN 
Paninsula  Daily  Nawa 

PORT  ANGELES  —  It's  a  weather-beaten 
shanty  stuck  on  a  shadowy  corner  lot  at  Hill  Street 
and  Marine  Drive,  its  windows  broken  and 
advertising  placards  tacked  to  its  walls. 

Is  this  the  fate  of  Port  Angeles'  oldest  structure 
and  one  with  a  most  significant  role  in  the  city's 
history:  the  original  1865  Ediz  Hook  Lighthouse? 

Or  is  it  just  the  one-time  beach  home  of  a  lady 
named  Joanna  Batz  (or  Bass)  who  reportedly  left  a 
light  in  her  kitchen  window  to  help  guide  fishermen 
to  shore  and  safety?  A  "lighthouse"  but  not  the 
Lighthouse? 

It's  a  riddle  that  was  reborn  recently  when  Port 


Angeles  resident  Jon  Didrickson  proposed 
restoring  the  small  18-foot  by  22-foot  building  to 
its  presumed  former  glory  as  a  Port  Angeles 
centennial  project. 

Since  the  original  lighthouse  was  commissioned 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863  when  he 
also  created  the  military  reserve  that  later  became 
Port  Angeles,  Didrickson  says  the  building  should 
be  moved  to  Lincoln  Park. 

Didrickson,  who  helped  create  the  1987  "Second 
National  City  Week"  festival  which  celebrated 
Port  Angeles'  ties  to  Lincoln,  thinks  the 
presidential  link  could  be  a  tourist  draw. 

"It  has  real  possibilities,"  he  said.  "A  hundred 
Please  turn  to  Light/A2 


Clallam  County  Muceum 

An  old  photo  of  Ediz  Hook  shows  original  1865  in  1908,  right.  The  second  one  now  stands  at  Fourth 
lighthouse,  center,  and  the  second  lighthouse  built     and  Albert  streets. 


Light 

Continued  from  Al 

years  ago  this  town  really  emphasiz- 
ed ifs  connection  with  Lincoln." 

The  city  centennial  committee  will 
consider  his  proposal  on  April  12. 
But  the  nagging  question  of  authen- 
ticity smolders. 

Didrickson  said  he  began  the  pro- 
ject after  hearing  about  the  building 
from  Ray  and  Carol  Grice,  a  Port 
Angeles  couple  who  restored  the 
city's  second  lighthouse,  a  grander 
structure  that  replaced  the  original 
in  1908  and  was  in  service  until 
1947.  It's  now  a  home  at  Fourth  and 
Albert  streets. 

Carol  Grice  said  they  heard  about 
the  building  while  researching  the 
second  lighthouse.  While  visiting  it, 
an  elderly  man  came  by  and  told 
them  it  was  the  original  lighthouse, 
she  said.  After  reviewing  historical 
pictures  and  looking  inside  the 
building,  they  became  convinced, 
Carol  Grice  said. 

"The  only  proof  is  in  the 
pictures." 

The  would-be  lighthouse  does 
resemble  the  original,  and 
Didrickson  said  that  inside  it  ap- 
pears it  was  built  to  support  a  tower 
on  its  south  side.  The  tower  is 
reported  to  be  resting  in  a  pasture 
somewhere. 

But  some  long-time  Port  Angeles 
residents  say  they  are  knocking  on 
the  wrong  door. 

"It's  just  my  gut  feeling  that  that 
building  is  not  it,"  said  John  Lacey, 
a  Coast  Guard  retiree  whose  wife's 
family  once  lived  on  Ediz  Hook. 

And,  local  historian  and  author 
Harriet  Fish  said  a  state  historian 
with  expertise  in  19th  century  con- 
struction considered  the  building  a 
few  years  ago.  The  conclusion:  "It 
was  not  the  old  lighthouse." 

Harlan  McNutt,  whose  family 
tree  includes  such  legendary  Port 
Angeles  names  as  Morse,  Lee  and 
Thompson,  also  has  his  doubts. 
"There  isn't  a  thing  on  this  that  sug- 
gests the  1860s  at  all,"  he  said. 

Specifically,  McNutt  said  it  has 
California-style  siding  that  comes 


from  the  1920s  time  period,  which 
would  match  the  Clallam  County 
Assessor's  records  which  say  it  was 
built  in  1918. 

But  relying  on  records  can  be 
problematic. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  lighthouse's  original  site, 
has  none.  And  the  Assessor's 
records  also  say  the  second 
lighthouse  was  built  in  1896,  even 
though  all  other  records  and  historic 
photographs  indicate  that  it  was 
erected  in  1908. 

County  Assessor  Bruce  Erlwein 
said  records  from  that  time  can  be 
faulty.  After  all,  there  were  no 
building  permits  then  and  assessors 
had  to  rely  on  information  provided 
by  owners.  Erlwein  added  that  the 
1918  date  for  the  building  also  could 
indicate  when  the  building  was  mov- 
ed to  the  location. 

In  addition,  memories  and 
records  have  frequently  confused 
the  first  and  second  lighthouse.  An 
application  to  place  the  second 
lighthouse  on  a  federal  registry  of 
historic  buildings  mistakenly  refer- 
red to  it  as  the  original. 

What    is    commonly  accepted, 


though,  is  that  Joanna  Batz,  a 
college-educated  woman  who  wore  a 
white  stocking  on  one  leg  and  a 
black  on  the  other,  made  her  home 
there  in  the  1920s  and  '30s. 

Virginia  Blundeau,  who  grew  up 
in  a  Marine  Drive  house,  remembers 
watching  Batz  walk  from  her  home 
to  town. 

"I  think  (the  building)  was  built 
on  that  curve  down  by  the  mill," 
Blundeau  said  last  week.  "I  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  any  further  out 
on  the  spit. 

But  Blundeau  said  she  couldn't  be 
sure  the  house  was  never  a 
lighthouse,  though  she  recalls  that 
the  harbor  shore  was  closer  to  the 
house  then  and  Batz  would  leave  a 
light  in  her  window  for  incoming 
fishermen. 

"The  fishermen  used  to  use  that 
house  to  guide  them  to  safety,"  she 
said. 

Didrickson  said  he  hopes 
something  also  comes  to  guide  this 
project  to  safety. 

"Even  if  it  isn't  (the  lighthouse) 
.  .  .  it's  still  the  oldest  building  in 
town  and  is  historical.  It  could  still 
be  used." 


THE  LINCOLN  LIGHTHOUSE  RESTORATION  PROJECT: 

A  PROPOSAL 


To  Mayor  Joan  Sargent,  Members  of  the  City  Centennial  Celebration  Committee,  the  Citizens  of  Port  Angeles, 
and  all  others  who  may  hold  our  community  heritage  as  unique  and  worthy  of  preserving: 


THE  LINCOLN  LIGHTHOUSE  RESTORATION  PROJECT:  A  PROPOSAL 


February  12,  1990:  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
time  once  again  to  reflect  upon  this  remarkable 
American  and  his  enduring  contribution  to  our  national 
legacy.  Time  also,  in  this  little  community  which  has 
recently  received  the  call  for  ideas  and  projects 
appropriate  to  the  celebration  of  our  centennial  of 
incorporation  as  a  city,  to  bring  Abraham  Lincoln  out  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  past  and  to  recognize  him  by  his 
old  title:  The  Founder  of  Port  Angeles.  Let  us  preserve 
his  well-deserved  place  of  honor  as  we  celebrate  our 
own  unique  role  in  history  as  Lincoln's  Second 
National  City. 

In  addition  to  honoring  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
decisive  role  as  our  visionary  forefather,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  something  tangible  of  our  unique  heritage  for 
our  future,  it  would  be  most  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
our  community  to  undertake,  as  a  centennial  project, 
the  restoration  of  our  first  Port  Angeles  Lighthouse, 
constructed  at  Ediz  Hook  in  1863  as  a  direct  result  of 
Lincoln's  executive  order. 

The  basic  story  can  be  read  from  the  plaque  on  the 
monument  which  stands  in  front  of  the  old  Carnegie 
Library.  The  monument,  erected  in  1924  by  the 
Michael  Trebert  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  now  rests  shrouded  by  ivy  which 
has  been  transplanted  from  Washington's  home  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  plaque  reads: 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 
June  19,  1862 
ordered  a  reservation  here 
FOR  Lighthouse  and  Military  uses. 
Later,  under  Congressional  Act 
OF  March  3, 1863 
part  of  it  became  a  Townsite  Reserve 
MAKING  Port  Angeles 
the  Second  National  City. 


Lighthouses  are  nationally-recognized  landmarks. 
They  are  eminently  restorable.  Nearly  every  existing 
lighthouse  in  America  is  entered  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Our  situation  in  Port  Angeles  is  somewhat  unusual  in 
that  our  little  lighthouse  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  location  to  make  way  for  expanded,  modern 
facilities  at  the  Coast  Guard  Station.  It  has  already 
undergone  several  relocations,  its  tower  has  long 
been  removed,  and  is  reported  to  be  resting  in 
someone's  field. 


"Nearly  every  existing 
lighthouse  in  America 
is  entered  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places" 


The  essential  structure,  nevertheless,  remains  in 
remarkably  solid  condition,  especially  considering 
that  it  is  the  oldest  building  in  Port  Angeles.  Like 
Lincoln,  it  was  built  strong,  along  modest  and 
unpretentious  lines,  appropriate  to  its  place  on  the  new 
frontier;  it  has  endured.  And  now,  it  awaits  its  fate  at 
its  present  location  -  a  rather  uninspiring,  substandard 
corner  lot  at  the  bottom  of  Hill  Street  and  Marine  Drive. 

The  owner  of  the  building,  Mr.  Gene  Robinson,  has 
said  he  would  welcome  a  serious  purchaser  who 
would  preserve  and  restore  the  old  lighthouse.  A 
cosmetic  restoration  to  its  1890  appearance  would 
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not  be  difficult,  and  would  require  only  a  modest 
investment.  Perhaps  in  this  centennial  year,  which  is 
also  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
America,  our  community  and  the  Goast  Guard  can,  by 
working  together,  find  a  way  to  make  this  choice  jewel 
from  out  of  our  past  shine  once  again. 

The  City  of  Port  Angeles  owns  the  property 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  current  temporary  home  of 
the  lighthouse,  and  has  expressed  interest  in  acquiring 
the  lot  upon  which  the  lighthouse  now  rests. 
Suggestions  for  a  permanent  site  for  the  lighthouse 
include  locating  it  on  Ediz  Hook,  as  near  to  its  original 
site  as  possible.  Another  suggestion  was  to  relocate  it 
onto  a  waterfront  site  near  the  old  historic  buildings 
downtown  where  it  would  help  to  create  a  point  of 
tourist  interest  near  the  commercial  district. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  I  believe  the  best  location 
would  be  Lincoln  Park.  Named  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Park  was  created  out  of  the  Western 
Reserve  through  an  Act  of  Congress  signed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1904,  and  is  today 
identified  by  its  entrance  signs  proclaiming  it  an 
"historical  area".  An  elevated,  pond-side  site  is 
available  in  the  rustic  area  of  the  park  which  would 
form  a  most  picturesque  permanent  site  for  the 
lighthouse.  From  that  vantage  point,  it  would  stand 
opposite  the  Indian  Longhouse,  which  represents  the 
Native  American  culture  of  that  period,  and  would  keep 
company  as  well  with  the  homestead  log  cabins  of 
nearby  Pioneer  Village.  Appropriately  enough,  all 
landmarks  belong  to  the  same  era. 

Perhaps  it  would  also  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
fulfilling  the  vision  which  Sandy  Keys  and  others 
originally  had  for  this  area  of  the  Park  in  creating  a 
Living  History  Exhibit  Area.  There  is  much  room  here 
for  future  expansion. 

But  for  now,  just  to  minimize  the  problem  of  neglect 
and  vandalism,  a  resident  volunteer  lighthouse  keeper 
could  be  a  real  asset  in  helping  to  create  an  authentic 
1860's  local  history  interpretive  center  which  would  be 
seasonally  opened  to  the  public.  An  interpretive  guide 


could  provide  the  necessary  human  touch  to  make  our 
history  "come  alive".  Volunteers  are  playing  an 
increasingly  significant  role  throughout  the  country  in 
our  National  Parks,  and  there  are  many 
knowledgeable,  mature,  and  gifted  individuals  who 
would  enjoy,  for  a  time,  sharing  themselves  with 
others.  But  a  conducive  environment  must  first  be 
created.  And  a  modest  endowment  to  maintain  the 
facility  is  something  that  needs  to  be  considered. 

Funding  for  a  project  such  as  this,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true 
community  project,  will  need  to  come  from  many 
sources.  Historical  documentation  and  additional 
ideas  are  also  needed.  Accordingly,  copies  of  this 
proposal  are  being  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible 
in  hopes  of  securing  maximum  interest  and 
involvement.  To  facilitate  discussion  and  interaction, 
which  hopefully  will  culminate  in  an  effective  plan  of 
action,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  appending  the  local  as 
well  as  out-of-town  names  and  addresses  to  whom  this 
proposal  is  being  sent.  Response  of  every  sort  Is 
hereby  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Early  Lighthouse  History 


From  Bev  Schreiber's  delightful  Washington  State  Lighthouses  containing  full-color  limited- 
edition  prints  (in  Dyptych  format)  comes  this  compilation  of  early  lighthouse  history  (used 
with  the  author's  permission): 


Ediz  Hook:  Early  pioneers  saw  the  need  for  a  light  on  this  3-mile-long  finger  of 
land  protecting  the  Port  Angeles  Harbor  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  They 
had  open  fires  on  the  tip  for  aid  until  1863  when  Congress  set  aside  $5,000  to 
build  the  first  frame  lighthouse.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  land 
purchase  agreement  and  the  light  was  finished  in  1865.  A  fixed  white  light 
shone  from  the  5th  order  lens  for  11  3/4  miles  to  sea.  The  35-foot-high  station 
was  located  55  yards  from  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Hook.  In  1885,  an  A-frame  bell 
tower  with  a  3,150-pound  bell  was  added.  It  was  struck  mechanically  every  15 
seconds.  Because  of  erosion,  this  light  was  abandoned  in  1908. 

The  next  station  was  authorized  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  35-foot  octagonal 
frame  tower  and  fog  signal  building  received  a  new  light  source  in  the  I.O.V. 
(incandescent  oil  vapor)  lamp,  until  it  was  later  converted  to  electricity.  In  1945, 
erosion  was  again  marching  towards  the  station,  and  it  was  decided  to  raze  this 
second  one.  The  lighthouse  was  moved  to  the  top  of  the  Port  Angeles  Air 
Station  Control  Tower,  where  it  is  now  a  marine  and  aerial  navigational  aid. 


scale :  1"  --300' 


ADDRESSES 


Local  Addresses  All  listings  are  for  the  City  of  Port  Angeles  unless  otfierwise  noted; 
Area  code  is  206  for  all  telephone  numbers 


Joan  Sargent 
Gene  Robinson 

Inga  Sillers 

Ray  &  Carol  Grice 

Kathi  Monds 

Scott  Brodhun 

Peninsula  Daily  News 
The  Chronicle 
Captain  Michael  B.  Stenger 


Mayor,  City  of  Port  Angeles 
East  5th  Street 
457-041 1 

Lighthouse  Owner 
Angeles  Auto  Alectric 
302  West  8th  Street 
457-371 1 

City  Centennial  Celebration  Committee 
106  Apple  Lane 

457-4502,  457-0385  (evenings) 

Carroll  Realty 
502  East  1st  Street 
457-3363 

Clallam  County  Historical  Society  and  Museum 

223  East  4th  Street 

452-7831 

Director,  Port  Angeles  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
308  East  4th  Street 
457-041 1 

305  West  1st  Street 
452-2345 

West  1st  and  North  Laurel 
452-8444 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Group/Air  Station 
457-4401 


Other  Addresses 


Bruce  Hanks 

Wayne  Wheeler 
Captain  Davis 


Lincoln  Speaks  Today 
Box  13 

Milaca,  MN  56353 
612/983-6262 

U.S.  Lighthouse  Society 
244  Kearny  Street,  5th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  OA  94108 

Coast  Guard  Museum 

1519  Alaskan  Way  South,  Pier  36 

Seattle,  WA  98134 


LINCOLN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Courtesy  of  Gary  Planck,  Lincoln  Group  of  Florida 


Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

A.  Lincoln  Association  of  South  Central  Connecticut 
%  Albert  S.  Redway 
1 00  Woodlawn  Street 
Hamden,  CT  06517 

Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Garden  Foundation,  Inc. 
2301  East  Lake  Drive 
Springfield,  IL  62707 

Association  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Collectors 
%  William  E.  First 
8873  Tami  Street 
Seminole,  FL  34642 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  Society,  Inc. 
Box  66,  Route  3 
U  Plata,  MD  20646 

Friends  of  Hildene,  Inc. 
Box  331 

Manchester,  VT  05254 

Friends  of  the  Lincoln  Museum 
Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Harrogate,  TN  37752 

Great  American  People  Show 
Post  Office  Box  401 
Petersburg,  IL  62675 

Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62701 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

International  Lincoln  Association 
24775  Fern  Valley  Road,  Box  B 
Idyllwild,  CA  92349 

Lincoln  Association  of  Jersey  City 
%  LeRoy  J.  Lehahan 
846  Bergan  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


Lincoln  Boyhood  Drama  Association,  Inc. 
Box  100 

Lincoln  City,  IN  47552 

Lincoln  Club  of  Delaware 
Post  Office  Box  1854 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

Lincoln  Club  of  Kentucky 
1604  South  Shelly  Street 
Louisville,  KY  40217 

Lincoln  Club  of  Southern  Indiana 

%  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 

Lincoln  City,  IN  47552 

Lincoln  Club  of  Topeka 
%  Arthur  F.  Loux 
5805  West  164th  Street 
Stilwell,  KS  66085 

Lincoln  Commission,  The 
1313  New  York  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 

Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Hamilton 
%  William  M.  McCulloch 
City  Hall 

71  Main  Street  W 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada  L8N  3T4 

Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania 

%  D.L  Lewis 

RD#1 

Gettysburg,  PA  1 7325 

Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin 
2607  19th  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Lincoln  Group  of  Boston 
%  Jordan  D.  Fiore 
Department  of  History 
Bridgewater  State  College 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 

Lincoln  Group  of  DC 
Post  Office  Box  71 75 
Washington,  DC  20044 


LINCOLN  ORGANIZATIONS  (continued) 


Lincoln  Group  of  Florida 
%  Gary  R.  Planck 
901  Palmer  Avenue 
Winter  Park,  FL  32789 


Lincoln  Memorial  Association 
Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine 
125  West  Vine  Street 
Redlands,  CA  92373 


Lincoln  Group  of  Illinois 
Illinois  Benedictine  College 
5700  College  Road 
Lisle,  IL  60532 


Lincoln  Sites  Institute 
426  South  7th  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62701 


Lincoln  Society 


%  Richard  E.  Sloan 
3855  Arthur  Avenue 
Seaford,  NY  11783 


Lincoln  Group  of  New  York 


%  Librarian,  The  Field 
730  Hudson  Avenue 
Peekskill,  NY  10566 


Library 


Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  Foundation 
Post  Office  Box  1809 


Lincoln  Society,  The 
Post  Office  Box  1-31 
Hwakang,  Taipei  1111 
Taiwan,  ROC 
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Springfield,  IL  62705 

Lincoln  Log  Cabin 

Lincoln  Sargent  Farm  Foundation 

%  Gerald  G.  Gordy 

85  Pifers  Lane 

Sullivan,  IL  61951 


ADDITIONAL  GROUPS 

Steve  Gobat,  Chief  Ranger  Company  B,  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historical  Park  %  Bill  Gwaltney,  Chief  Ranger 

Post  Office  Box  429  Bent's  Old  Fort  National  Historic  Site 

Friday  Harbor,  WA  98250  351 1 0  Highway  1 94  East 

206/378-2240  La  Junta,  CO  81050 

1st  Brigade  Band  Turner  E.  Kirkland,  Chairman 

Heritage  Military  Music  Foundation,  Inc.  Dixie  Gun  Works,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  1 864  Post  Office  Box  1 30 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  Union  City  TN  38261 

414/774-5110  1  *800/238-6785 


LINCOLN  PUBLICATIONS 


America's  Civil  War  Magazine 
105  Loudoun  Street  SW 
Leesburg,  VA  22075 

Association  of  Abrafiam  Lincoln  Collectors  Newsletter 
%  James  E.  Barl<er 
130  SE  33rd  Avenue 
Ocala,  FL  32671 

Blue  &  Gray  Magazine 
Post  Office  Box  28685 
Columbus,  OH  43228 

Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowsiiip  of  Wisconsin 
2307  19th  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Civil  War  History 
Kent  State  University  Press 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  OH  44240 

Civil  War  Item 

86  NE  109th  Street 

Miami  Shores,  FL  33161 

Civil  War  Round  Table  Digest 
Post  Office  Box  7388 
Little  Rock,  AR  72217 

Civil  War  Times  Illustrated 
Post  Office  Box  8200 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105 

Dispatch 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  Society  Newsletter 
Box  66,  Route  3 
La  Plata,  MD  20646 

Great  American  People  Show  Newsletter 
Great  American  People  Show 
Post  Office  Box  401 
Petersburg,  IL  62675 


Illinois  Historical  Journal 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

Illinois  History 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

Incidents  of  the  War 
Post  Office  Box  765 
Gettysburg,  PA  17325 

International  Lincoln  Association  Quarterly  Newsletter 
24775  Fern  Valley  Road,  Box  B 
Idyllwild,  CA  92349 

Journal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  IL  62706 

Journal  of  the  Lincoln  Assassination 
Autograph  Press 

2106  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Box  202 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90403 

Lincoln  Chronicle,  The 
Illinois  Benedictine  College 
5700  College  Road 
Lisle,  IL  60532 

Lincoln  Era  Essay  Contest 
Office  of  School  Programs 
Indiana  University 
2805  East  10th  Street 
Bloomington,  IN  47405 

Lincoln  Group  of  Florida  Newsletter 
901  Palmer  Avenue 
Winter  Park,  FL  32789 

Lincoln  Group  of  New  York  Newsletter 
3855  Arthur  Avenue 
Seaford,  NY  11783 


LINCOLN  PUBLICATIONS  (continued) 


Lincoln  Herald 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Harrogate,  TN  37752 

Lincoln  Legacy,  The 
Lincoln  Group  of  Illinois 
5700  College  Road 
Lisle,  IL  60532 

Lincoln  Legal  Briefs 

The  Lincoln  Legals 

Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency 

Old  State  Capitol 

Springfield,  IL  62701 

Lincoln  Letters 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Harrogate,  TN  37752 

Lincoln  Lore 

Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

Lincoln  Memorial  Association  Newsletter 
Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine 
125  West  Vine  Street 
Redlands,  CA  92373 


Lincolnian,  The 

Lincoln  Group  of  DC 

%  Carolyn  Quadarella/Paul  Kallina 

2003  Greenery  Lane  #104 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20906 

Nature  Center  News 

A.  Lincoln  Memorial  Garden  Foundation,  Inc. 
2301  East  Lake  Drive 
Springfield,  IL  62707 

News  From  Historic  Hildene 
Friends  of  Hildene,  Inc. 
Box  331 

Manchester,  VT  05254 
Pathways 

Preservation  Association  of  Tudor  Hall 

Tudor  Hall 

Tudor  Lane 

Bel  Air,  MD  21014 

Surratt  Courier 
Surratt  Society 
Box  427 

Clinton,  MD  20735 


Lincoln  Newsletter,  The 
Lincoln  College 
Lincoln,  IL  62656 


End  Publications 
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Article  published  Jun  17,  2012 

PORT  ANGELES  SESQUICENTENNIAL  SPECIAL:  The 
Strange  Customs  of  Victor  Smith,  Part  1 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tuesday  is  Port  Angeles'  150th  birthday,  based  on  President  Abraham 
Lincoln's  June  19,  1862,  signing  of  an  executive  order  declaring  the  townsite. 

Port  Angeles  sesquicentennial  events  already  have  begun  and  will  culminate  with  Heritage 
Days  in  September. 

In  commemoration  of  the  sesquicentennial,  the  Peninsula  Daily  News  today  begins  a  three- 
part  series  detailing  the  antics  of  the  town's  founder,  Victor  Smith  —  and  how  he  was  reviled 
in  Port  Townsend. 

The  series  is  researched  and  written  by  John  Kendall,  a  former  PDN  copy  editor  who  wrote  a 
historical  series  on  the  Elwha  River  dams  coinciding  with  the  beginning  of  their  removal  last 
fall. 

An  abbreviated  version  of  this  installment  appears  in  today's  print  editions  of  the  Peninsula 
Daily  News. 

By  John  Kendall 

For  Peninsula  Daily  News 

On  July  30,  1861,  Victor  Smith,  his  family  and  friends  arrived  near  Port  Townsend.  Their  long 
journey  from  the  East  coast  had  ended. 

For  Port  Townsend  and  Port  Angeles,  their  fates  tied  to  Smith  had  officially  begun. 

Called  by  some  "the  father  of  Port  Angeles";  if  so,  then  Smith  almost  killed  the  infant  that  was 
Port  Townsend.  His  support  of  Port  Angeles  reaped  unintended  negative  consequences. 

Controversy  followed  Smith  like  a  line  of  vehicles  behind  a  poky  RV  along  Highway  101.  His 
nature,  it  seemed,  was  to  alienate  people 

Writer  Ruby  El  Hult  wrote  that  he  "probably  caused  more  turmoil,  dissension  and  hatred  than 
any  other  figure  in  all  of  Pacific  Northwest  history."  Others  have  called  him  a  "lodestone  for 
calamity,"  eccentric  and  vain. 

"Though  possessing  a  high  degree  of  idealism,  he  was  too  self-serving,  ambitious,  and 
unfortunately,  arrogant,"  wrote  one.  "The  combination  was  certain  to  cause  trouble." 

No  picture  is  known  to  exist  of  him  and  his  young  family.  Unlike  his  political  contemporaries, 
he  left  no  papers  to  explain  or  justify  his  actions,  only  some  correspondence  and  letters  to 
regional  newspapers. 
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One  son,  Norman,  wrote  a  long  manuscript  at  age  93  in  1950.  In  it  were  fawning  words  about 
his  father  and  utter  contempt  for  Smith's  enemies.  Throughout  these  articles,  when  "In 
Norman's  telling  ..."  appears,  it  presents  his  views. 

Somehow,  Smith  decided  not  to  settle  in  Port  Townsend  -  in  1861  a  hodgepodge  of  docks, 
warehouses,  stores,  offices,  hotels  and  saloons,  with  government  revenue  the  main  source 
of  income. 

He,  his  family  (pregnant  wife,  three  children)  and  four  men  bought  along  for  government  work 
by  Smith,  settled  in  Fort  Townsend,  three  miles  down  the  bay  from  Port  Townsend.  The  fort 
was  established  in  1856  to  protect  settlers  from  hostile  Indians.  The  military  abandoned  the 
fort  a  month  before  the  Smith  party  arrived. 

Smith  took  over  as  customs  collector  from  a  Port  Townsend  resident.  Smith  was  the  fifth 
customs  collector  for  the  Puget  Sound  District,  which  was  established  in  1851  in  Olympia. 
The  port  of  entry  -  the  place  where  vessels  going  in  and  out  of  U.  S.  waters  would  stop  to 
declare  their  cargo,  then  pay  duties  on  it  -  was  moved  to  Port  Townsend  in  1854. 

As  customs  collector  in  Port  Townsend,  Smith  was  the  first  outsider  -  way  outside.  He  grew 
up  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  State,  moved  to  Chicago,  then  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  on  newspapers  and  befriended  the  state's  governor,  Salmon  P.  Chase.  The 
governor  wanted  to  be  president. 

By  the  election  of  1860,  the  major  political  parties  were  in  flux.  At  the  new  Republican  party's 
national  convention,  Chase  was  among  the  front  runners  for  president.  He  and  others  lost  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  after  winning  the  election,  named  his  former  rivals  to  his  cabinet. 
Chase  became  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Presidents  and  cabinet  members  of  that  era  had  wide  powers  to  appoint  friends  and  relatives 
to  positions,  which  today  have  long  been  governed  by  civil  service  rules  or  legislative 
oversight.  Chase,  as  Treasury  secretary,  controlled  the  Customs  Service,  and  appointed 
Smith,  while  Lincoln  appointed  two  Illinois  friends  to  be  Washington  territorial  governor  and 
surveyor  general.  So  the  governor,  surveyor  and  others  were  part  of  "tribe  of  Abraham"  in 
Olympia,  while  Smith  was  Chase's  lone  voice;  that  would  be  a  constant  dynamic  in  territorial 
politics  between  1861  and  1865. 

Both  Smith  and  his  enemies  in  Olympia  sent  correspondence  to  Lincoln  and  Chase.  It  took 
16  days  for  the  Washington  Territory  to  learn  of  Lincoln's  victory  in  1860.  The  Pony  Express 
was  eclipsed  by  the  telegraph,  first  to  San  Francisco,  then  to  Olympia  on  Sept.  8,  1864. 
Lincoln  used  the  telegraph  as  his  eyes  and  ears  beyond  the  capital,  especially  to  his  Union 
generals.  Lincoln  did  not  discourage  gossip  about  officials  in  the  other  Washington. 

These  messages  helped  bring  about  Smith's  downfall. 

Before  his  downfall,  there  was  the  windfall  -  as  customs  collector,  Smith  had  power, 
especially  economically. 

In  1789,  President  George  Washington  approved  the  Tariff  Act,  which  set  up  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imported  goods.  From  then  until  1913,  the  enactment  of  the  first  permanent  income 
tax,  customs  revenue  funded  much  of  the  U.  S.  government.  During  the  Civil  War,  tariffs 
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were  increased,  which  added  to  the  importance  of  custonns  collections. 

Smith's  duties  included  control  smuggling,  a  problem  in  the  San  Juan  Islands  and  Victoria; 
supervise  lighthouses,  initially  there  were  two  in  his  district:  Tatoosh  Island,  off  Cape  Flattery, 
and  New  Dungeness;  supervise  revenue  cutters  of  Revenue  Marine,  which  eventually 
became  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  administer  military  hospitals,  of  which  there  was  one  in  Port 
Townsend.  Smith  had  a  revenue  cutter  at  his  disposal,  initially  the  Jefferson  Davis. 

He  also  controlled  subordinate  appointments,  and  for  Smith  it  was  family  first.  A  brother  was 
customs  inspector.  Father  George  was  lighthouse  keeper  at  Tatoosh  in  1861.  He  then 
transferred  to  Ediz  Hook  when  that  lighthouse  became  operational  in  1863.  He  was  assisted 
by  daughters  Cynthia  and  Abby. 

One  of  his  first  duties  was  to  deal  with  a  military  deserter.  In  Norman's  telling,  "The  arrest  of 
Adair  brought  the  mutterings  of  the  sesesh  [Secessionists,  those  who  backed  the 
Confederate  states]  or  copperhead  [Northern  Democrats  who  opposed  Lincoln's  war  policies] 
element,  to  actual  hostilities  against  Victor  Smith  and  his  function  of  the  federal  government 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  There  was  a  determined  effort  to  wreck  the  federal 
machine  while  the  rebel  leaders  were  concentrating  their  forces  to  capture  Washington 
[apparently  the  territory]  and  gain  the  recognition  of  England.  It  was  because  of  this  disloyal 
nest  of  cowards  out  in  the  Pacific  coast  that  Mr.  Chase  had  sent  a  strong  man  in  the  person 
of  Victor  Smith  with  full  power  to  act  and  to  deal  with  the  situation  out  of  hand." 

Smith  took  Norman  with  him  on  a  horse  ride  from  fort  to  port.  The  horse  was  galloping  along 
the  beach,  when,  in  Norman's  telling,  "I  was  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  when  -  ping-bang 
-  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  from  ambush.  From  the  sound  of  the  bullet,  it  came  very  close.  He 
never  took  me  with  him  on  the  horse  again."  Smith  always  carried  a  derringer  pistol. 

A  non-drinker.  Smith  clamped  down  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  importing  whiskey  without 
paying  duty.  He  decided  to  move  the  marine  hospital  from  port  to  fort.  To  Smith,  the  marine 
hospital  in  Port  Townsend  was  a  scandal.  Most  patients  "had  been  used  to  drawing  a 
subsistence  from  the  [earlier]  collector  and  living  around  the  saloons  while  being  carried  on 
the  hospital  books."  He  fired  the  doctor  who  ran  the  hospital  and  replaced  him  with  one 
Smith  bought  with  him  to  Port  Townsend  -  an  indication  of  his  plans  before  he  arrived.  Smith 
wrote  Chase  that  the  move  saved  $23,358.58  a  year. 

Port  Townsend  was  incorporated  in  1860,  and  it  was  a  major  city  in  the  Washington  Territory 
where  crews  spent  time  and  money  waiting  for  the  next  sail.  It  had  been  considered  as  a  site 
for  the  capital  and  state  prison. 

It  also  had  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  North-West,  with  John  Damon  as  editor.  Perhaps  Smith 
became  nostalgic  for  his  newspaper  days  in  Cincinnati  when  he  offered  to  take  over  the 
paper  for  a  month,  while  Smith  told  Damon  he  could  work  for  a  judge  in  Olympia.  This  was 
news  to  the  judge  when  Damon  arrived  in  the  capital.  Damon  had  been  a  Lincoln  supporter, 
but  now  Smith's  editorials  attacked  the  president.  Apparently  tiring  of  that.  Smith  then 
promoted  spiritualism,  a  belief  that  the  dead  communicate  with  the  living.  When  Damon 
returned.  Smith  had  yet  another  enemy  in  Port  Townsend. 

Then  Smith  set  in  motion  plans  to  move  the  port  of  entry  from  Port  Townsend  to  Port 
Angeles.  There  is  some  strategic  sense  to  this  move,  and  one  that  had  been  urged  by  other 
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government  officials  over  the  years.  Port  Townsend  was  too  far  east  -  from  Port  Angeles, 
Smith  could  better  police  marine  traffic  going  to  Victoria  and  the  smugglers'  havens  in  the 
San  Juans.  In  1861,  inner-Sound  settlements  to  the  east  were  too  small  to  entice  much 
commercial  marine  traffic;  it  would  be  years  before  the  coal  mines  and  lumber  mills  would 
create  busy  harbors  there,  so  a  Port  Townsend  location  was  not  so  important. 

In  Norman's  telling,  "the  bright  business  minds  of  Port  Townsend"  told  Smith  about  "the 
beautiful  harbor  of  Port  Angeles."  Smith  sailed  to  the  harbor  "and  he  found  that  the  men  of 
Port  Townsend  had  told  him  the  truth." 

In  letters  to  Chase,  Smith  wrote  that  he  had  purchased  25  acres  in  Port  Angeles,  where  he 
planned  to  live  permanently;  that  he  is  one  of  five  Port  Angeles  property  owners;  that  Port 
Angeles  had  fresh  water,  (which  Port  Townsend  lacked),  "a  school"  (which  both  lacked); 
"That  I  have  already  contracted  for  a  controlling  interest  and  sole  Editorial  Content  of  the  only 
newspapers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  -  to  be  called  the  'Port  Angeles  Herald,' 
devoted,  of  course,  to  the  national  recognition  of  Salmon  P.  Chase"  (either  a  dream  or  a  lie); 
"All  interest  now  accomdated  [sic]  at  Port  Townsend  will  be  better  accmodated  [sic]  at  Port 
Angeles." 

In  their  book  "Port  Angeles,  Washington:  A  History,"  Paul  Martin  and  Peggy  (Brady)  Norris 
wrote  that  too  many  "coincidences"  led  to  them  to  speculate  that  Smith  was  part  of  a 
Washington,  D.C.-Olympia  clique  that  promoted,  for  whatever  reasons,  a  port  of  entry  in 
what  would  become  Port  Angeles.  All  of  this,  including  land  purchases,  may  have  begun,  the 
authors  assert,  well  before  Smith  reached  the  Washington  Territory. 

Port  Townsend  residents  already  knew  of  his  plans;  if  they  didn't,  Damon  reminded  them. 
Smith  denied  such  plans,  writing  in  the  Washington  Standard,  "I  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  town  of  Port  Angeles  and  shall  never  acquire  one,  until  in  open  market  I  can  purchase 
on  the  same  terms  with  any  other  man." 

All  this  was  too  much  for  his  enemies  in  Port  Townsend  and  Olympia. 

On  Dec.  23,  1861  -  only  five  months  since  Smith  arrived  -  the  territorial  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  a  joint  resolution  that  the  port  of  entry  move  was  "not  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Territory."  The  resolution  was  postponed, 
but  on  Feb.  10,  1862,  a  grand  jury  in  Port  Townsend  indicted  Smith  for  an  editorial  he  wrote 
in  which  he  charged  that  a  resident  had  influenced  an  earlier  grand  jury.  A  judge  dismissed 
the  charges,  writing  that  the  jury  had  no  authority  over  political  appointees. 

Chase  and  Lincoln  had  received  reports  about  Smith's  behavior.  Chase  told  him  to  come  to 
the  nation's  capital. 

On  May  2,  1862,  Smith  appointed  Lt.  J.H.  Merryman  to  temporarily  assume  his  customs  job 
in  Port  Townsend.  That  decision  would  seal  Smith's  ultimate  political  fate. 

On  Monday:  Victor  Smith  is  accused  of  "frauds  and  official  conduct  of  ttie  most  glaring 
nature, "  but  the  Lincoln  administration  dismisses  the  charges. 
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Abe  Lincoln  as  founding  father  of  Tacoma?  Well,  sort  of  I 

By  PETER  CALLAGHAN  ' 

July  1,2014  I 
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Wednesday  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  an  event  that  made  Washington  state  what  it  is  today  -  for  better  and  for 
worse. 

Not  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  parties,  though,  since  few  realize  that  it  was  July  2,  1864,  when  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  charter  creating  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Lincoln's  legacy  focuses  rightly  on  a  few  other  events  —  you  know,  winning  the  Civil  War,  saving  the  Union, 
ending  slavery  in  America.  Stuff  like  that.  But  he  also  understood  how  the  railroads  would  create  a  continental 
nation,  would  complete  what  was  termed  our  Manifest  Destiny. 

"The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  states  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been 
entered  upon  with  a  vigor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,"  Lincoln  wrote  in  his  fourth  State  of  Union  message 
in  December  1864. 

But  the  northern  route  was  not  the  favorite  to  become  the  second  transcontinental.  Michael  Sullivan,  who 
teaches  a  course  in  Washington  state  and  Tacoma  history  at  the  University  of  Washington  Tacoma,  said  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  considered  a  road  to  nowhere. 

But  the  war  changed  things.  The  same  day  Lincoln  signed  the  charter.  Confederate  forces  under  the  command 
of  General  Jubal  Early  were  preparing  to  cross  into  Maryland,  heading  for  Washington,  D.C.  Maybe  Lincoln 
took  pleasure  in  the  railroad  decision,  Sullivan  speculated,  knowing  the  Southern  Pacific  route  had  been 
surveyed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  the  president  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Northern  Pacific  story  is  one  of  robber  barons,  financial  and  political  corruption,  intrigue,  fortunes  lost  and 
fortunes  gained.  In  other  words,  a  great  story. 

In  "Puget's  Sound,"  Murray  Morgan's  seminal  history  of  Tacoma,  the  late  historian  quotes  the  NP's  Samuel 
Wilkeson  describing  the  far  Northwest  as  "a  vast  wilderness  waiting  like  a  rich  heiress  to  be  appropriated  and 
enjoyed." 

Such  attitudes  —  along  with  the  dubious  business  ethics  of  the  day  —  led  to  fantastic  sales  pitches  to  both 
market  construction  bonds  and  to  sell  the  land. 

"Selling  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  as  a  subtropic  paradise  was  one  of  the  great  publicity  coups  in  the  history  of 
American  merchandising,"  Morgan  wrote. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  railroad's  decision  to  make  Tacoma  the  western  terminus,  a  decision  as  much 
celebrated  in  Tacoma  as  it  was  condemned  in  Seattle,  Olympia,  Mukilteo,  Steilacoom  and  Port  Townsend. 

It  was  more  than  nine  years  after  Lincoln  signed  the  legislation  that  the  first  rickety  tracks  reached  Puget  Sound 
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on  what  is  now  the  Foss  Waterway  — just  days  before  the  deadHne  set  by  Congress.  Had  the  financially 
struggling  railroad  had  more  time  —  or  more  money  —  it  might  well  have  terminated  the  line  farther  north. 

The  terminus  was  a  very  mixed  blessing  for  Tacoma.  The  railroad  helped  create  a  town  from  nothing  and  some 
of  its  leaders  —  Charles  Wright  specifically  —  acted  patemalistically  to  benefit  the  social,  educational  and 
cultural  interests  of  those  who  lived  here. 

But  the  No.  1  goal  of  the  railroad  and  the  barons  was  to  make  money,  not  promote  Tacoma.  In  his  history  of  the 
state's  first  decade,  Robert  Ficken  compared  the  "loser"  of  the  terminus  competition  with  the  "winner." 

"Seattle  was  a  real  estate  town  in  a  large  and  more  positive  meaning  of  the  expression  —  a  community  where 
citizens  could  take  advantage  of  profit  opportunities  in  a  timely  fashion,"  Ficken  wrote.  "Tacoma,  in  contrast, 
was  dominated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  its  corporate  land  and  utility  affiliations. 

"Years  of  habit,  moreover,  caused  residents  to  rely  far  too  much  upon  the  Northern  Pacific,  an  uncertain  patron 
of  progressive  works." 

Over  the  next  several  months,  Tacoma  will  commemorate  one  of  its  great  public  projects  —  the  reclamation  of 
the  Prairie  Line  right  of  way  that  brought  the  first  NP  train  to  tidewater  in  1873.  Completion  of  the  first  phase  of 
linear  park  and  trail  through  the  University  of  Washington  Tacoma  will  be  followed  by  groundbreaking  for  a 
city  section  below  Pacific  Avenue. 

Neither  would  be  happening  without  a  presidential  signature  on  a  piece  of  legislation  1 50  years  ago. 

Said  Sullivan:  "To  be  able  to  trace  the  origins  of  your  city  to  the  offices  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War  is  pretty  cool." 

Peter  Callaghan:  253-597-8657 
peter.callaghan@thenewstribune.com 
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